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ADVERTIS EME N T. 


T will probably occur to the Reader, upon peruſal 
of the following Diſcourſe, that when poverty is 
ſtated as an evil of neceſſity, the remedy of the evil 
ought to be found, not in the will of man, but in the 
ordinance of law. The Author is aware of the objec- 
tion, and begs leave to obviate it, by remarking, that 
the moral part of the argument was his fole concern ; 
it was for this reaſon that he has conſidered even the 
poor laws not as a legal injunction, but as an inſtitution 
derived from the diſpoſition of the people. 

There is no political cure for poverty but the en- 
couragement of induſtry, This is a point thoroughly 
underitood by the Legiſlature, and provided for by the 
law. In this view, every drawback and bounty, every 
protecting duty, every regulation of the corn trade, and 
every aſſiſtance given to the fiſheries, ought to be re- 

rded as political charity, tending to promote induſtry, 
and to find employment for the people. The princi- 

les on which this ſyſtem is founded, may be traced in 
the following pages; the ſyſtem itſelf is left to be de- 
veloped by thoſe, whoſe buſineſs is political reſearch. 

A plain argument may produce its effect by due at- 
tention to arrangement and perſpicuity; and if, among 
the numerous publications of the preſent day, directed 
to the ſame object, this Diſcourſe ſhall, in any degree, 
contribute to promote peacę, ſubordination, brotherly 
love, and Chriſtian charity, no apology is requiſite for 
obtruding on the Public the ſentiments of an in- 


dividual. | 
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MATTH EW, CAP. xxvi. v. 11. 
Ye have the Poor always with you, 


QOCIETY cannot exiſt without a claſs of poor; and if we 
do not believe this from hiſtory and experience, we have 
a Ceclaration from the word of God that it is a truth. 

But if poverty is conſidered as an evil, it will be both a 
moral = a religious duty, to teach the poor themſelves, that 
it is an evil they ſuffer not from the nature of the Govern- 
ment they live under—not from any ſyſtem of - oppreſſion 


planned by their ſuperiors—not from want of good laws or 


regulations, but from the conſtitution of ſociety ; and that 


it is the particular object and interelt of our moſt excellent 


government, to alleviate poverty ia all its various diſtreſſes, 


by the eſtabliſhment of poor laws, or Kk-houſcs and hoſpitals; 
which are ſo inſtituted, that in this kingdom only it is pro- 


vided by the law that none can die of want, every pariſh be- 


ing bound to provide for its own poor. It infirm and aged. 


they are provided with food convenient for them, and With 


raiment if naked. In licknets, no country. abouads with fo 
many hoſpitals for their reccption; all eſtabliſned and fu 
ported by the voluntary ſubſcriptions of the rich, tor the al- 


leviation of the miſcrics of the poor, ho are unable to pro- 
cure theſe comtorts and aids. by the effects of their o-˖a in- 


duſtry. 


Some philoſophers, perhaps, may be raſh enough to alfert 


that ſociety ought to be diſſolved. But to this we cannot 
A + | aſſont, 
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aſſent, becauſe a ſtate of nature, for one evil it removes, in- 
duces a thouſand more noxious, and more deſtructive; it does 
not better the condition of the poor, but deſtroys all the other 
claſſes in the community; it does not relieve the poor from 
oppreſſion, but deprives them of protection and ſupport. 

There is in fact no ſuch thing as a ſtate of nature, nor ever 
was. The paſſions of man, his wants, deſires, hopes, and 
fears, all reclaim againſt it; ſavage life is only one ſtep in- 
deed removed from it, and that ſtate which approaches to- 
wards it, is miſerable exactly in proportion to its approach. 
The very beggar in ſociety, if he has no property, has a life 
to loſe, and hat is protected; but if ſociety is diſſolved, there 
is no law but force. A ſtate of nature is a ſtate of 
War. 

It is in vain: to argue this, becauſe it is what no rational 
man will diſallow; but if it is once granted, that ſociety is 
neceſſary for man, we mult take it with all its evils that attend 
it; and if thoſe.evils are of neceſity, they ought to occaſion 
no more repining at the courſe of the moral and political 
world, than ſtorms and tempeſts, diſeaſe and peſtilence, cauſe 
in the ordinary courſe of nature. ww 
It is not my intention to pronounce, that poverty is not an 
evil; it is an evil, when compared with the comforts others 
enjoy; but at the fame time it is a good, when compared 


with the miſeries of ſavage life. 


I. Granting, however, that it is an evil, let us next con- 
fider the means of alleviating it, and this has employed the 
minds of the wiſeſt and beſt men in all ages. Philoſophy and 
Religion exhort us to reſtrain our wants within the limits of 
our circumſtances ; and in truth, wherever this can be effect- 
ed, it produces a real happineſs which even the rich ſeldom 
enjoy. But as the great body of mankind is nor actuated by 
motives of this ſort, and few in any rank are capable of re- 
finement ſo exalted, we muſt come to the practice of man- 
kind inſtead of ſentiment, and examine the plans which have 


been propoſed to remedy the cvil. 


1. One of the moſt fpecious ſchemes produced for this 

p , is an cqual diviſion of land; and there is nothing. 
that at firſt fight appears ſo pleaſing to the people, fo juſt, and 
rational. It is, however, in fact delufive to the higheſt. de- 
geee, for at the ſame time it excites envy, malevolence, and 


181 


all the worſt paſſions of the human breaſt, it is a robbery on 
the rich, and no real relief to the poor. 


This experiment has been tried in more inſtances than one, 


but has conſtantly failed in the execution, or event; nor can 
it ever anſwer, till you can make every portion of land equal 
in value, as well as extent, and every poſſeſſor equal by 
talents, induſtry, and virtue. | 

If we can ſuppoſe a whole people entering upon a new- 
diſcovered country without inhabitants, it is the only inſtance 
we can find, in which ſuch an allotment could take place, 
conſiſtently with juſtice; and this inſtance has not yet occurred 


in the hiftory of mankind. 


2. A ſecond inſtance, which has occurred too frequently, 
is, where a conquering nation has divided the lands of the 
conquered ; the injuſtice here is to the conquered only ; 
among the conquerors, all is equal, fair, and juſt. In this 
ſituation were the Iſraelites, when they divided the land of 
Canaan, Bur if we ſuppoſe that afier this diviſion was once 
made, it continued to prevent, or ſerved to eradicate poverty, 
we have read our Bible very imperfectly; for Moſcs declares 
in expreſs words, that the poor ſhould never ceaſe out of the 


land. 1 


3 A third inſtance is, where, in a country long eſtabliſhed, 
and where all the inequalities of property have already 
taken place, an attempt has been made to appoint a new. 
diviſion, to ſtrip the rich, and give an equal portion to every 
individual of the community. | 

This attempt has been made in ſeveral countries, but ex- 

t in one inſtance was never carried into execution; in that 
inſtance indeed the event correſponded to the deſign of the 
legiſlator who effected it; but the deſign itſelf was faulty, 
and the plan of government it produced could not ſerve as a 
model for any other nation upon earth. Figure to your- 
felves a nation of warriors without agriculture, arts, com- 
merce, or manufacture, and you will fee that ſuch a people 
could not exiſt without ſlaves to till the foil, Figure to 
yourſelves a military claſs of citizens ruling over a populace 
of ſlaves, and thoſe ſlaves ſeven times the number of their 
' maſters, and you may then form ſome conception of that 
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ſtate which hiſtory holds up to us as a pattern of equality, as 
the pride of Greece, and the admiration of mankind. 

In this caſe the equality of the free citizens generated of 
neceſſity a claſs of flaves; and if the experiment were tried 
at this day in any nation of Europe, though llavery might not 
be the conſequence, there is no raſhneis in affirming that 
ſomething worſe would follow than poverty with all its evils. 

The poor perhaps of our own country, when they look up 
to the immoderate wealth of ſome individuals, and fee the 
manner in which that wealth is too frequently miſuſed, 
naturally conceive that a more equal diſtribution of property 
would be more conſiſtent with juſtice, and rhe certain means 
of relieving their own wants; but if the experiment were 
tried, either by a new diviſion, of land, or money, the reſult 
would not be relief, but diſappointment. | 

For if we were to eſtimate the inhabitants of England at 
ten millions, and divide the Jand equally among them, it 
amounts by a very eaſy computation to leſs than four acres a 
man; ſuppoſe then every individual poſſeſſed of ſuch an 
eſtate, how is he to cultivate it ? if he has been an artiſan, he 
is ignorant of the means: If he has been an huſbandman be- 
fore, he knows it will not ſupport the oxen for his plough : 
he cannot hire aſſiſtants, for all are maſters ; he cannot hire 
or borrow cattle, tor all are as unable to maintain them as him- 
ſelf. He muſt dig and ſow and reap with his own hands; 
he muſt ſubmit to the primeval curſe of Adam; all the 


remedies of this curſe, which the experience of ſix thoufand 


years has diſcovered, muſt be thrown away, and he muſt fir 
down juſt where Adam began. In the mean time if all are 
huſbandmen, where is the manufacturer ro clothe him? 
where is the mar iner to export his produce, or bring him the 
produce of other countries? 8 

Let us divide all the money and moveable property of 


the nation; and ſuppoſe the ſhare of each individual to 


amount to twenty pounds, or forty, or any indefinite fum, 
how are the poor to be bettered by this? Why, they would 


- Jive till the ſum was expended without labour. That is 


happineſs in truth; but when it was expended, they muſt 
return to labour again, and where are they to find an em- 
ployment ? All would be maſters without ſervants, or ſer- 


- vants without maſters, and the ſyſtem would be complete if 


they could have a nation of Kings, and an army of Gene- 


tals. But let us ſuppoſe that the induſtrious man has im- 


proved 
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E his talents, while the profligate has ſquandered 
is ſhare; what is the conſequence ? but that the frugal and 
provident muſt ſubmit to a new diviſion, and the idle and 
abandoned plunder him over again. 

We may illuſtrate this by a familiar inſtance, which the 
poor will feel as forcibly às the rich; for if it ſhould ever 
become illegal for one man to be richer than another, the 
ſavings of the poor are as liable to plunder, as the hoards of 
the rich. If a labourer has ſaved twenty ſhillings at the end 
of the year, four vagabonds ſhall tell him, that he has no 
right to be richer than themſelves; that they have nothing, 
and therefore he muſt ſurrender four parts of his gain to 
them, and conſole himſelf with the fifth. | 

I wiſh to ſpeak a language which. the meaneſt perſon 
preſent may underſtand; I wiſh to teach the poor that every 
plan of this ſort is deluſive, that even their own intereſt is 
concerned in the well-being of their ſuperiors, and that 
whatever tends to diſſolve the tie, inſtead of relieving their 
wants, would add tenfold to their miſery. | 

One conſideration has been reſerved purpoſely for this 
place, and that is the injuftice of ſtripping the rich, to add 
to the poor. 

In the firſt place, then, there are more honourable ways open 
for acquiring wealth in our own country, than uſually occur 
in others; and if wealth has been acquired by patient in- 
duſtry, by ſuperior talents or abilities, by hazards of life or 
health in a foreign country, by public ſervices at home, 
what viler ſpecies of robbery can be conceived than to ſtrip 
the poſſe ſſor of the fruit of his labours, and reduce him to 
his original condition ? 
 Injuſtice of this kind muſt put a ſtop to all induſtry in 
the lower orders, to every exertion of talents, knowledge, 
or abilities in the higher. We ſow in hope that we may 
reap, we ſeek knowledge in hope that it may profit us: take 
away that hope, and you baniſh' all knowledge out of the 
world, and reduce the earth to be a wilderneſs again. 

But it may be faid that wealth is ſometimes” obtained 
by unjuſt, fraudulent, or diſhonourable means, and ibis 
undoubtedly” is true. But againſt fraud and injuſtice the law 
provides a remedy in every well-regulared community ; and 
againſt diſhonourable means, we' muſt ſer the opinion of 
1 Laws cannot be framed againſt every improper 
| ing at the ſame time 

on 


cquiſition of wealth, without encroac 
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on the ſecurity of legal property, and the ſecurity of pro- 
rty is the firſt incitement to exertion, the firſt band and 
object of ſociety. 


4. But there is another plan for reducing immoderate 
| riches, and leſſening the inequality of mankind, which is, 
by aboliſhing the right of primogeniture, and dividing 
ome into equal ſhares upon the deccaſe of the poſſeſſor. 
this, the poor have little concern, as no ſhare of the 
diviſion would devolve on them, and unleſs we can ſuppoſe 
them actuated from mere envy with the defire of humiliating 
thoſe above them, we can find no immediate intereſt they 
have in contributing to promote ſuch a deſign. 

But in the deſign itſelf, if there is no robbery, there is ſtill 
the greateſt injuſtice, and the moſt evident impolicy. The 
laws call upon us all to be induſtrious ; the laws protect 
that property which is the effect of our induſtry; 
but if freſh laws ſhall afterwards deprive us of the diſ- 

oſal of our property, law is no longer conſiſtent with 
itſelf, but contradictory; for on the one hand it cheriſhes 
induſtry, and on the other repreſſes it. The firſt grand ſpur 
to induſtry is the ſecurity of property; the ſecond is liberty 
of uſing it at the will of the poſſeſſor: if either of theſe be 
checked, induſtry is nipped in the bud; and in our own 
country, if induſtry-were once diſcouraged, the poor, inſtead 
of finding bread, would be annihilated. | R, 
It is a political queſtion, How far a rich nobility, a wealthy 

gentry, a ſubſtancial yeomanry, contribute to the ſupport 
of liberty, and the well being of the community? Diſmiſfing 
this therefore as a conſideration foreign to our purpoſe, let 
us conſider the wealth of individuals as the produce of in- 
duſtry, or the means of promoting it. I ſay then, that 
extenſive: commerce implies extenſive capitals ; that Capitals 
are employed in the commerce of our own country equal to 
the property of Princes; that if the merchant was compelled to 
divide his ſubſtance by any law whatever, excluſive of the 
check it would be on his on induſtry, it would deſtroy the 
poſſibility of conducting any extenſive commerce; and that 
if the merchant is driven from his profeſſion, the manu- 
facturer muſt fail, the loom mult ſtand till, and the plough- 
ſhare ruſt in the farrow. 
To remove deluſions of this kind from the minds of 


the people, is not merely a moral, but a religious and a 
20 + Chriſtian 
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Chriſtian duty; for whatever tends to diſſolve the bands, 
or diſturb the order of ſociety, is the ſource of envy, 
malevolence, jealouſy, hatred, and all the fouleſt paſſions 
of the human heart. Whatever tends to hold men together 
by ties of common intereſt, produces mutual affection, 
good-will, and charity, makes us better men, better citizens, 
and Chriſtians, and ſerves to promote the object of all 
lociety, and all religion—that is, pxgAce. 


II. And now, my brethren, having thus far conſidered 
the deluſive remedies of poverty, I ſhall proceed to conſider 
ſuch as ſociety uſually propoſes, ſuch as are ſalutary and 
practicable, ſuch as are in ſome ſenſe effectual, becauſe, 
though they do not eradicate the evil, they aſſuage the pain, 
and moderate the effects. | | 

The poor perhaps would think ,it mockery, after what 
has been ſaid, if they were told that the moſt certain 
relief was to be found in patience and content; and yet the 
poet and the moraliſt paint content in the cottage, and 
anxiety as the conſtant attendant on the palace and the 
throne, But the truth is, that content belongs no more 
to the one than the other; men are equally diſſatisfied- 
in high ſtations as in low, and thoſe only in both have the 
greateſt chance for happineſs, who are moſt virtuous and 
beſt employed, FR. 

But if content is not to be found, the next object is in- 
Juſtry, and induſtry in ſome degree implies diſcontent; for 
l that labour earneſtly, endeavour to better their preſent 
ſtuation. If we trace up the conſequences of this in higher 
lie, it relieves che great from that liſtleſsneſs ariſing from fa- 
cility of enjoy ment, which riches preſent to them too pro- 
fuſcly; and if we examine it among the lower orders, it is 
the ſource of order, decency, and ſobriety; it begets habits, 
which, if they ate not virtuous, are allied to virtue, which 
render men uſeful to each other, and profitable to ſoc iety. 

But if induſtry is propoſed to man by nature as an advan- 
tage and a bleſſing—if every form of ſociety tends to for- 
ward and promote it, let us reflect wich pleaſure that our 
own Conſtitution goes beyond all others in the means it has 
taken to perfect this deſign. | 1154 

For whatever ſecurity other Governments may hold out, 
if there is a country in the world where property is more 
ſecure than in another, it is our own; but there is likewiſe an 
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additional ſpur, which, though it acts ſecretly and impercepti- 
bly, is, perhaps, the firſt cauſe of that vigour and energy which 
has raiſed our commerce above that of all the nations which 
ſurround us. The road to honour, rank and dignity, is 
open to all, there is no legal obſtruction to prevent the arti- 
fan from obtaining the moſt honourable ſtation in his country; 
for, though the prize can fall to few, the hopes extend to all, 
and hence ariſcs an emulation through all the intermediate 
ſteps to rank, which invigorates and animates the whole 
community. 725 

Perhaps we may be told this is the fair ſide of the picture, 
for it is impoſſible that all ſhould ſucceed, and therefore that 
when we preſent theſe hopes to their mind, we deceive them 
in the outſet, and make them more unhappy in the event. 
But to this we may anſwer, that there is no deluſion poſiible, 
for every hope which can be propoſed to render men induſtri- 
ous, makes them happy, not only in the end they purſue, 
but in the purſuit itſelf, Induſtry may not attain its object, 
but in this country at leaſt, it will never fail of obtaining 
bread and maintenance, and rarely miſs of competence and 
comfort. a | 

If however it ſhould fail, the law has provided a remedy 
for the failure. The Poor Laws are the act of the commu- 
nity, and if alms are the charity of individuals, the Poor 
Laws comprehend the charity of the nation. If it ſhould 
be thought, that there is no charity in giving what the law 
compels us to give, I anſwer that we make our own laws in 
this country, and that if a tax for the poor were now to be 
laid on for the firſt time, the repreſentative body would nor, 
nay could not raiſe it without the conſent of the people. 

Let us view the Poor Laws in another light, and we ſhall 
find that they are a remedy againſt deſpair ; and perhaps it 
will be acknowledged that in this reſpe& they evince the 
wiſdom, as well as the benevolence of the nation. The poor 
in any country are ſeldom dangerous unleſs they are deſpe- 
rate ; but if induſtry has failed, there can be no deſpair while 
there is a certainty of ſupport. And if profiizacy has induced 
diſtreſs, it is better that even the profligate ſhould find a 
refuge, than have a plea for reſorting to fraud, violence, or 
rapine. | yy 
8 as this burthen is upon the people, it is ſtill the 
loweſt and the laſt reſource of the unhappy ; low, however, 
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8 
as it is, thoſe who complain of it. moſt, are not thoſe who 
have had recourſe to it from unavoidable diſtreſs, but thoſe 
who from ſloth, idleneſs, and profligacy, have no other 
refuge left; and if it were poſſible to exclude the latter, the 
former might be maintained in comfort, and the nation be 
delivered of half its burthen at the ſame time. ol 

Having thus conſidered theſe taxes as the charity of the 
nation, we come naturally to conſider the charity of indivi- 
duals, and on this head the poor have leſs right to complain 
in this country than in any other throughout the world. 

For here what we ought to admire moſt, is not the liberal 
hand that gives, but the liberal ſpirit which dictates, and the 
deliberate wiſdom which directs. The prodigal may give 
from thoughtleſsneſs, the oſtentatious from vanity, the miſer 
from very hatred of his heir; we may give all our goods to 
the poor, and yet if we have not charity of heart, it is nothing 
worth. | 

But J maintain that the liberal ſpirit of this nation 
at the preſent hour is all directed to its proper end; it is in 
every inſtance deſigned to relieve unavoidable diſtreſs, or 

romote induſtry, and whatever promotes indultry, augments 
the ſum of happineſs in the world. 

From blindneſs, decrepitude, idiotiſm, or lunacy, it is 
true, no advantage can be derived to the public. When, 
therefore, we contribute to ſupport the poor under theſe 
calamities, we mean only to alleviate the miſeries of life, 

. without propoſing any benefit to our country; but when we 
receive the ſick, and adminiſter to their cure, we ſup 
them in the hour of diſtreſs, and reſtore them to their family 
and their labour. When we place aged perſons in an alms- 
houſe, we reward characters of ſobriety with reſpect, and 
encourage others in the path of virtue; when we reclaim 
the proſtitute, we ſave a ſoul alive, and reſtore a fellow- 
creature to ſociety; when by education and protection we 
prevent corruption in the ſex, we ſupply ſober domeſtics, 
and augment the ſecurity of private families; when we 
clear the ſtreets of vagabonds, clothe them, inſtruct them, 
and give them means of maintenance, we ſnatch them from 
ruin, and add citizens to the community. 

In every one of theſe inſtitutions the good of the public, 
and the benefit of the individual, are united with Chriſtian 
charity. Liberality may be profuſe, and munificence 

6 | | noxious, * 


1 
noxious, but the aſſiſtance held out to the poor at the pre- 
ſent hour, is not only relief in their diſtreſs, and a remedy 
of the evil, but the wiſeſt and ſafeſt means of enſuring their 
happineſs, and the general good of the whole people. It is 
true, the poor do not always feel this as they ought; they 

look up to riches as purchaſing felicity, and regard the gift 
of money as the trueſt teſt of charity; but the truth is far 
otherwiſe, for were it poſſible for the rich to feed the poor 
of a whole nation, and ſupport them without labour, inſtead 
of adding to their happineſs, it would enſure their ruin and 
deſtruction. 

If then poverty is an evil, and in that light it has been 
__ conſidered throughout this diſcourſe, ſuch is the relief that 

all wiſe Governments propoſe: and if the poor are not 
contented with it, they ought at leaſt to reflect what their 
condition would be if all theſe reſources were cut off, or 
even diſordered by convulſions. They would not be leſs 
poor, but the rich would be rendered incapable of aftiſting 
them. 8 | | 
But to the rich we may ſay, that if there ever was a ſcaſon 
that called for extraordinary exertions, it is the preſent ; 
for our lot is fallen in an age, when convulſions are agitating 
the nations round us, when the minds of men are fluctuating 
with ſuſpenſe, when looſe notions of Religion, Government, 
and Subordination, are propagating without reſtraint. 
Every ſtep therefore which can be taken to bind man to man, 
order to order, the lower to the higher, the poor to the rich, 
is now a more peculiar duty; and if there are any means to 
prevent the ſpreading of dangerous and deluſive principles, 
they muſt be ſought tor in education. 
The education of the poor has ever been a grand object of 


our forefathers, it is not leſs ſo with us. Foundation Schools, 


Hoſpitals, Pariſh Schools, and Sunday Schools, all tend to 
the ſame centre; if we wiſh to attach the inferior orders to 


"our Church, to our Government, to our Conſtitution; no 


means are more obvious, no plans more ſalutary or effica- 
cious. 0 
It is on this head that the poor are more indebted to their 
ſuperiors than any other ; more pains taken to extend the 
benefit, more care applied to conduct it. Education, the 
poor cannot give to their children, it is well if they can give 


them. bread. But education is neceſſary for the loweſt, as 


well as the higheſt, and if the loweſt have it not, how are 
t they 
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they to kno their religion or their duty? The beſt educa- 
tion cannot enſure the practice of virtue, but if the mind 
is left uncultivated, weeds and briars are the natural produce 
of the ſoil. uch has bern done already in this good 
work, and much remains to be done before the effect can 
be general; if a could receive an education, robbery might 
be removed from our ſtreets, and plunder from our houles, 
The remedy of the law comes too late, becauſe the miſchief 
is committed: to prevent the commiſſion is a much wiſer 
aim, and not only ſaves a ſoul from deſtruction, but adds ta 
our own ſecurity. 

It is not every charity indeed which alfords maintenance 
as well as inſtructions, which ſeparates the child from the 
danger of bad examples and dangerous connections; but all 
are good as far as they go, and all contribute to promote 
virtuous habits in the individual, and give ulcful mem- 
bers to the community, 

If theſe conſiderations ſhould move your breaſts from a 
ſenſe of political and moral duties, you will remember like- 
wiſe that you have higher obligations from your religion. 
To fave a foul from death is the moſt acceptable ſervice you 
can render to God; and our Saviour aſſures us, that in 
feeding the hungry, clothing the naked, viſiting the ſick, 
and relieving the diſtreſſed, we declare our faith by our 
a ons, we render ourſelves worthy of his mediation, “ for 
as much as ye have done it unto the leaſt of theſe,” ſays 
Chriſt, © ye have done it unto me.” | 


THE END, 
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